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Feed now for sustained summer production... 


* 


Follow the 
Beacon Pasture 


Feeding Program = 


and the advice of your Beacon Advisor 


When cows first go to pasture, dairymen are rewarded with 
a boost in milk production. But what happens after that 
depends largely upon your supplementary feeding program. 


The Beacon Pasture Feeding Program helps maintain body 
weight — avoid summer slump. It helps you produce lower 
cost milk — get greater return over feed cost — through sus- 
tained high production. 


Even on excellent pasture, higher producers rarely can con- 
sume enough grass to do their best. The Beacon Pasture 
Feeding Program helps you keep body weight and get the 
sustained production advantages of grain feeding — permits 
maximum use of your pastures. 


Ca// in your Beacon Advisor 


He can show you how to determine the most economical and 
profitable balance between pasture and grain for your herd 
and your farm. He can advise how best to manage and re- 
plenish your valuable pasture crops. See your Beacon Ad- 
visor now — and whenever pasture conditions change. 


From the Virginias to Maine 


FACONS FEEDS 


BEACON —THE FEEDS WITH THE “NUTRIENT NICK’ 


THE BEACON MILLING COMPANY Headquarters: Cayuga, N. Y. 
A division of Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 
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For— 
FREE Dry Summer Storage 


Low cost Cold Summer Storage 


@ 1 hr. dry cleaning service 


@ Same day service on laundomat and 


shirts 


@ Service with a smile 


Go To 


W. F. FLETCHER CO 


branch at 103 Dryden Rd. 
other branches 


1025 N. Tioga St. 
118 S. Aurora St. 


MAY MEMORANDUM 


You'll find lots of activity in Sports Goods, Men’s 
Wear and the Co-ed Shop. Equipment for tennis, 
badminton, softball now in stock, plus clothing 


for participants and spectators. 


The Gift Department has a big display of 
Cornell steins and mugs, souvenirs and gift 
items for Spring Weekend, picnics and beer 


parties. 


Come in often in May. It’s always convenient 


and there’s always something new to see. 


CORNELL CAMPUS STORE, INC. 
BARNES HALL 








































gracious dining 
over the 


lake 


CATERING TO 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS 


Taughannock Farms Inn 





Taughannock State Park 
Ithaca 40010 


Where the discrete meet 
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WHAT'S IN THE TRIANGLE? 





Come in and find out. 


Get the best buys in 


New and Used Textbooks 
Gifts and Greeting Cards 
School Supplies and Accessories 


























Triangle Book Shop 


The First Store in Collegetown 




























Editorial 


A. W. Gibson °17 


36 years with 


the Countryman 


ETI 


MAY great names have graced the masthead of 

the Countryman in the 57 years of its existence. 
Usually, they disappeared with little or no mention. 
But we would like to single out one, not only because 
of its prominence, but also its persistance .. . A. W. 
Gibson 717. 

This name first appeared in the Countryman in 
February, 1924, bearing the title of Alumni Editor. 
Twenty-one years later the name, and the title, were 
the same. 

We wouldn’t want it to appear that the Cowntry- 
man tries to prevent the advancement of its editors. 
Although A. W. Gibson ’17 never became editor-in- 
chief, he did go a step higher . . . to the Board of 
Directors in November, 1945. The masthead has pro- 
claimed this fact for 15 years and is doing so for the 
last time in this issue. 

Of course A. W. Gibson 717 is better known as 
Director of Resident Instruction in the College of 
Agriculture. We feel, however, that in his 36 years 
with the Countryman Director Gibson has meant as 
much to the Countryman as he has to the College. 

We should have, of course, said this many times 
before—but for all the advice, guidance, patience, 
assorted desks, chairs, and filing cabinets . . . and 
even a recent letter-to-the-editor . . . the Countryman 
staff, in behalf of all Countryman staffs—would like 
to say thank you. 

We would like to welcome the new Director of 
Resident Instruction to his position both with the 
College and the Countryman Board of Directors. We 
hope that his association with them will be as success- 
ful and rewarding as that of his predecessor. 


Congratulations: 
to William F. O’Connor, a senior in 
the Ag College, who won a first prize 
of $100 and a second prize of $25 in 
public speaking contests during Farm 
and Home Week. 

Bill took the affirmative side in the 
Rice Debate on the subject, “Resolved _ 
that strikes detrimental to the public 
welfare be subject to compulsory arbi- 
tration.” He took first place. 

O’Connor’s second award, in the fue 
Eastman Stage speaking contest, was , 
for a talk on Australian agriculture. Bob Burt 

A transfer student from the University of Melbourne, Bill is 
majoring in agricultural economics and is also a member of 
the Cornell track team. 
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The editor is apropos 


of shipwrecks 
by Zilch 


Ode to Spring: 

Zilch is glad Spring’s here again, 
‘Cause Winter’s winds did give him pain. 
The sun, the birds, the trees are nice, 
Better than that nasty ice. 

So enjoy life kiddies, while you may, 
’Cause finals come fore many a day. 


A now, another message from Zilch, the bard 
of Roberts Hall. 

A Zilch revelation! There are people who make 
money dealing with eggs. Dr. Alexis L. Romanoff, 
professor of chemical embryology in the College, wrote 
a book called, The Avian Egg. The book sells for 
$35! Perhaps egg producers should consider replacing 
their automatic feeders with typewriters. After all, the 
demand for eggs is so terribly inelastic. 

By the way, Dr. Romanoff’s latest book is on 
sale now. It’s called, The Umiversity Campus. Zilch 
notes with pride that the Cowntryman is mentioned on 
page 20. 

Speaking of poultry—dZilch was, if you weren’t— 
we heard a story involving very subtle, economic con- 
notations. 

It seems, a real estate agent, in a heavy egg pro- 
ducing county of the lower Catskills, excitedly ap- 
proached a poultry farmer. “I found a man who wants 
to buy a poultry farm!” he hissed hysterically, “He’s 











ticing to be a rodeo clown, why 
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a BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE, 
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Judd Falls Road 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


219 technician units serving 47,000 members’ herds 
in New York and Western Vermont. 


the first one in three years!” The farmer retorted 
searchingly, “Is he normal?” 

Zilch thinks that this is surely a commentary on 
our times. 

Congenial slaps-on-the-back are in order for a 
heroic coed in the Home Ec College. Pat Parker, the 
heroine in question, and her two brothers, saved a 
ten-year old boy from drowning. And, in the words 
of a recent press release, “They also retrieved his bicy- 
cle.” Good show! 

Zilch notes with regret that a long-time friend 
of the Countryman, Professor Lawrence Darrah, has 
been beset with illness. We hope that Prof. Darrah 
will return soon, as Zilch needs some help on his 
chocolate French toast. 

In the true journalistic tradition, Zilch has un- 
covered a really and truly hot news item! Now dig 
this. After months of arduous agrument and insidious 
insult, the past editor of the Countryman, one SAB, 
finally cast off the holes-with-laces that he called 
sneakers and bought a brand new pair. And what 
yummy “gummies” they are! 

Public-Relations-In-Action Department. While 
checking the Countryman mail, to make sure it wasn’t 
booby-trapped, Zilch came across a letter from the 
Corn Products Company to our blissfully inept editor. 
The editor had written for some information concern- 
ing pop corn. A public relations man at Corn Products 
wrote back, “We process quite a bit of corn, but I’m 
afraid none of it ‘pops.’ ” 

Those P-R men are really smooth. 

Which brings up another point. Stephen Crane 
once wrote, “Shipwrecks are apropos of nothing.” Zilch 
thinks that the editor is apropos of shipwrecks. 

Good-bye friends. Have a nice summer and may 
all your good dreams come true. 


May Cover 


HIS month’s cover was designed by Jim Estes of 

the Extension Teaching and Information De- 
partment and drawn by Bunnie Dervin of the Editor 
Emeritus Department. 

Their theme: Spring—when little boys take to the 
fields with the kites and big boys . . . well, big boys 
like spring too. 

We thank them both for their interpretation. 












































On Spring Weekend 














“Look like an Angel 








with a hair style 





by Angelo” 


ANGELO’S BEAUTY SHOP 


110 S. Aurora St. 
Ith. 4-9492 









































































































































Common Sense and Horses 


Captain Vladimir S. Littauer bases all his work in 
training horses and riders on a “common sense 


method.” Cornellians who participated in a two 
day riding clinic got a dose of Captain Littauer’s 


technique. 


by Carol L. Levin ’60 


OMMON sense and horses may 
sound incongruous. But, it isn’t. 

For, Captain Vladimir S. Littauer, 
the foremost spokesman of front- 
seat riding and a leading trainer of 
hunters and jumpers, bases all his 
work on a “common sense method.” 

Littauer’s method is based on one 
sound principal—keeping the horse 
calm at all times. 

It was this one principal that per- 
vaded the recent two day riding 
clinic sponsored by the Cornell 
Saddle Club and directed by Cap- 


tain Littauer. 





On that Spring weekend 


trip to 
Enfield 
Taughannock 


Buttermilk 


GAS UP 


at 


Teeter’s Mobil 
Service 


Open 24 Hours A Day 
211 W. State St. 
Ith. 4-1714 











The Cornellians that participated 
in the clinic got a good dose of 
Littauer’s common sense method 
and his devotion to the theory of 
“learning by doing.” 

Early in the day, the Cornellians, 
directed by Littauer, practiced slow 
trotting on loose reins, the forward 
seat position, trotting on tight reins, 
then galloping in preparation for 
jumping. All the practices were 
aimed toward one thing—greater 
control. And, after each practice 
Captain Littauer directed analysis 
and showed movies. 


SPEED DEMONS 


OPERATE THE 


Hi-Speed Laundromat 


402 Eddy St. 
Next to Leonardo’s 


Ithaca 3-1121 














Bob Burt 


Captain Vladimir S. Littauer instructing a 


Cornell riding student. 


Very little time was spent on 
actual jumping because, as Captain 
Littauer says, “much important 
schooling of a horse is done at a 
standstill.” 

“Riding consists not so much in 
combating something but rather in 
creating a situation in which pro- 
blems do not arise.” 

If a horse is afraid of something, 
Littauer continues, you should 
stand the horse next to it until he 
is sick and tired. Then, perhaps, 
the fear will go away. It’s no use 
beating the animal to try to get him 
near a fence if he is afraid of that 
fence. 

Probably one of the best ex- 
amples of Littauer’s method at 
work is his demonstration to show 
that a well-trained horse will go 
over fences and turn willingly and 
easily without a bridle. 

Along with the clinics that have 
spread his fame, Captain Littauer 
has written seven books and many 
articles on schooling of horses and 
horsemanship. 

Captain Littauer has been direct- 
ing clinics, such as the one held at 
Cornell, since 1942, when he started 
because he “wanted to raise the 
standards of riding in the United 
States.” 

Littauer was originally from 
Russia, where he was a Captain in 
the First Hussar’s Regiment of the 
Old Imperial Army. He left his na- 
tive country after the end of the 
Russian Civil War. 

Once in the United States, Lit- 
tauer organized the Boots and Sad- 
dles Riding School in New York 
City and after ten years left the 
school to free lance, schooling hunt- 
ers and jumpers. 

His success, according to one of 
the Cornellians who rode in the 
clinic, is probably based on the fact 
that he is a good teacher . . . as 
well as a good horseman. 
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STANDARD- 


DOUBLE PITCH 
PITCH \ ‘ec . PRECISION 
AGRICULTURAL STEEL 
ROLLER , ROLLER 


CHAIN CHAIN 





EXPERT ENGINEERING—L ink-Belt main- 
tains an engineering staff of unsurpassed 
experience in the application of chain. 


a a iid , 
ACCURATE MANUFACTURE — Modern, 
specialized machines give economies of 


large-scale mass production, yet main- 
tain high accuracy. 


ca Poe 


A COMPLETE LINE assures correct selec- 
tion for each job. This Case No. 135 
manure spreader uses Link-Belt steel 
detachable chains on apron conveyor. 


May, 1960 








How LINK-BELT’S broad chain selection 
aids the designer, improves the design 


400 CLASS 
AND 

SPECIAL 

PINTLE 


Link-Belt has chains, chain attachments and 











sprockets to match every need...all built to 
the highest farm machine standards 


For drives and conveyors on 
hard-working farm equipment, 
nothing matches the efficiency of 
chain. It has the strength and 
stamina to easily withstand heavy 
loads, to take dust and all kinds 
of weather in stride. And chain 
performs positively . . . without 
slip, with minimum wear. 

The completeness of Link- 
Belt’s line of chains and chain 
attachments make it possible for 
designers of farm machinery to 
get the one chain that’s best for 
each application. Horsepower, 


loading, speed, impact—every 
requirement can be met to en- 
able the machine to maintain 
rated performance and efficiency. 

Since 1875, Link-Belt has 
worked with America’s agricul- 
tural engineers to increase the 
efficiency of farm machinery. 
Today, over 300 farm machine 
manufacturers rely on Link-Belt 
for chain. They know that Link- 
Belt’s unmatched facilities, serv- 
ices and experience are their 
best possible assurance of quality 
products . . . properly applied. 





CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. 
To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices and 
Stock Carrying Distributors in All Principal Cities. Export Office, 
New York 7; Australia, Marrickville (Sydney); Brazil, Sao Paulo; 
Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); South Africa, Springs. Represen- 

tatives Throughout the World. 15,255 








































































































LIVESTOCK 
MARKETING COOPERATIVE 


Regular Weekly Livestock Auctions at: 


Bath 
Bullville 
Caledonia 
Dryden 
Gouverneur 
Greene 
Oneonta 
Watertown 
West Winfield 


many other services. 


‘Tomar homemakers need help 


in adjusting to our rapidly 





. The trend is to Empire 
because “It’s Good Business to 
Do Business with Empire Live- 
stock Marketing Cooperative” 


changing society. Over seven million 
| homemakers every year receive just 
| this help through participation in 
| the national home demonstration 
| program. 

| Home demonstration agents show 
| homemakers the practical applica- 
| tions of current research in home 
economics. They also keep research 
staffs informed on what the public 
needs. Home demonstrations agents 
help women across the country to 
save energy, time, and money. 


Matching accessories, part of a project 

| unit in the study of clothing, are tried 

on Mrs. Margaret Gainey by Mrs. 
Williametta Garvin. 


Ithaca Journal 





Helping “Today's Home To 
Build Tomorrow's World” 









Celebrating its fifteenth National Home Demonstration 
Week, the Extension Service helps homemakers to meet 
the challenge of change in our society through food 
preparation demonstrations, home management help, and 


by Margaret FitzGerald ’62 


Challenge is the keynote of home 
demonstration work for the person 
who enjoys a job with plenty of 
variety and opportunity to work 
with people. On May Ist through 
7th, homemakers will review the 
results of the challenge as_ the 
Extension Service celebrates the 
fifteenth annual National Home 
Demonstration Week. 

However, this celebration repre- 
sents only the most recent phases 
of the long development of the 
Extension Service and the home 
demonstration program. 

The beginning was May, 1914, 
when Congress passed the Smith- 
Lever Act which enabled the state 
Land Grant Colleges and_ the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture to join forces in establish- 
ing and maintaining an_ out-of- 
school educational program. ‘The 
program was originally designed to 
aid rural families in improving their 
farms, homes, and communities. 
Now there are both urban and 
rural home demonstration pro- 
grams. 

Under the terms of the Act, funds 
for extension work are provided by 
federal, state, and county govern- 
ments, and administered by the 
Co-operative Extension Service of 
the Land Grant Colleges. 

In 1960, each of the 50 states, 
Puerto Rico, and Canada have an 
extension service. 

Local home demonstration units 
were formed to discuss management 
and other problems, and to learn 
new skills. 

In order to reach today’s busy 
mothers, more home demonstration 
units are meeting at night. There 
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are shorter training schools and 
training projects. Some 4,034 
trained home demonstration agents 
teach classes with the help of 617,- 
000 volunteer leaders. 

There is a large demand for home 
demonstration agents in both urban 
and rural programs. As the Ex- 
tension Service becomes more active 
in the field of consumer education, 
and as farm and home management 
is expanded, there will be an even 
greater need for home demon- 
stration agents. Each year, many 
vacancies are created because of 
marriage. 

If you like people and talk easily 
with them, and manage your affairs 
well, home demonstration work 
might appeal to you. Home demon- 
stration work is an interesting com- 
bination of teaching, business ad- 
ministration, and public relations. 

An agent’s work varies with the 
needs and interests of the members 
in her area. Her job calls for initi- 
ative, imagination, and creativity. 
She keeps informed of the latest 
research and trains local leaders 
who in turn teach their units. An 
agent plans special workshops, de- 
monstrations, exhibits and fashion 
shows. She plans educational tours 
and visits homemakers to talk over 
their problems. Press releases, bulle- 
tins, and radio and television ap- 
pearances keep the public informed 
of the latest developments. 

Programs are planned to instruct 
homemakers in many fields of home 
economics. Homemakers are grate- 
ful for the opportunity to learn the 
variety of skills taught in home 
demonstration programs. 

One homemaker who participated 
in a unit on pickles, relishes, and 
canning commented, “I didn’t know 
there were different kinds of vine- 
gar—no wonder my pickles used to 






turn out so soft and slippery.” 
Units on Italian cookery and oven 
meals gave homemakers many new 
ideas for menus. Instruction in 
making fabric lamp shades saved 
a homemaker from discarding old 
or odd-sized lamps. 

With the help of her local unit 
programs and home visits from 
home demonstration agents, an- 
other homemaker learned how to 
manage time and energy, to run her 
farm-home and work two days a 
week at the hospital for extra 
money. With the extra money, she 
was able to remodel the living room 
and kitchen. 

Homemakers ask for help on a 
wide variety of home management 
problems. Home _ demonstration 
agents try to deal with each 
problem on an individual basis. A 
real effort is made to emphasize 
management and decision-making 
principles in relation to the total 
farm and home picture. 

When a poultry farmer and his 
wife decided to build a separate 
farm office, they asked a home 
demonstration agent for advice. The 
husband built the office late in the 
fall after the crops were harvested 
and between the busier times in 
the poultry business. When the 
business desk was out of the kitchen 
where the wife had kept the farm 
accounts, they planned to install 
an electric wall oven. As egg prices 
slumped, both decided to postpone 
the installment. The poultry farmer 
and his wife had learned to work 
together as they applied manage- 
ment and decision-making prin- 
ciples. 

As a home demonstration agent, 
you, too, can help others to help 
themselves. 

To be a home demonstration 
agent, the minimum training re- 
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Pizza Pie comes - out of the oven at the 

County Agricultural and Homemaking 

Center as part of a project in yeast 
bread and rolls. 


quirement is a four-year college 
course leading to a BS degree in 
home economics. Basic home econo- 
mics courses are usually given the 
first two years in college with 
specialized work beginning in the 
junior year. 

4-H Club work and jobs as sum- 
mer assistants in 4-H Club or home 
demonstration offices are desirable 
experiences. Practice teaching, radio, 
speech, and writing courses are 
helpful. Every home demonstration 
agent must be able to drive a car. 

In 1960, the new home demon- 
stration agent has a beginning sal- 
ary of $4000. With years of satis- 
factory experience, her salary may 
rise to $7500 or higher, depending 
on the state in which she works. 

Hours are long and often irregu- 
lar but the satisfaction gained from 


helping “today’s home to build to- 
morrow’s world” more than makes 
up for it. 
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Order Your Spring Day 
Corsage .... Now 
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SPRING WEEKEND 


eating out is fun 


THE COLLEGE SPA 


Your Host, 


or 


any weekend 


at 


216 E. State St. 
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N recent years, airplanes have 

been busily skimming the fresh 
water lakes of New York’s Adiron- 
dack Mountains. These planes don’t 


Transland Aircraft 
This sight is becoming more familiar 


over our lakes and ponds—not dropping 
bombs, but fish. 


drop bombs, they stock fish. 

And that’s not all. Whether it’s 
parachuting fish, spraying or dust- 
ing defoliators, fertilizing forest 
crops, or smothering forest fires 
with airborne chemicals, the air- 
plane is becoming as important, 
and as common, as the tractor. 

With the development of new 
insecticides and fungicides that are 
more efficient, report Dr. Arthur 
A. Muka and Dr. Paul H. Wolly of 
Cornell’s department of entomol- 
ogy, and as technical advances are 
made in the field of aviation, air- 
planes are found more useful in 
the business of farming. 

Aircraft are now being devolped 
to meet the specific demands of 
aerial applicators. 

Present day crop dusting, seed- 
ing, spraying and forestry aircraft 
are numbered at over 7,000 in the 
United States alone. Several hun- 
dred more are located overseas. 

A general list of representative 
aircraft has been tabulated by Dr. 
Muka. “The current and new air- 
craft used in the United States to- 
day for aerial application are: the 
Piper PA-25, the Callair A-5 and 
A-6, and the Grumann Ag-Cat, the 
Stearman, the Navy N3N, and the 
Ag-2.” 


Transland Aircraft 
Equipped for spray or dust work, the applicator aircraft is becoming agriculture’s fighter squadron. Over 7,000 aircraft are in 
agricultural use today. 


Agriculture’s Fighter Squadron 


More and more aircraft:is being used to 
combat agriculture’s natural enemies. 


by Gerald P. Kral ’62 


The Piper PA-18A, commonly 
called the Piper Cub, is a converted 
pleasure plane. Never originally de- 
signed for aerial application, the 
Piper Cub was found useful when 
installed with an efficient applicator 
kit—a distribution apparatus con- 
sisting of connecting pipes and high 
pressure spray nozzles attached 
under the wing and hooked to a 
hopper which feeds out the desired 
material. 

Called the Pawnee, the Piper PA- 
25, was designed to replace the 
Piper Cub as a light spray and dust 
applicator. 

The Callair A-5 and A-6 are 
similar in design and shape. 

The Grumann Ag-Cat, Stearman, 
and Navy N3N are the biplanes in 
applicator use. Suggesting some 
practical aerodynamic advantages, 
the biplane is considered to have 
better stall warning characteristics, 
increased payload capacity at lower 
speeds, and a fast turn around. 

Fast turn around is important in 
efficient aerial application. The bi- 
plane has been clocked at a turn 
around of fourteen seconds. This 
compares favorably with the full 
minute required by single wing 
planes. 

The Grumann Ag-Cat is manu- 
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factured by The Grumann Aircraft 
Company. Several of these Ag-Cat 
applicators can be seen at the 
Ithaca Airpor<. 

The Stearman and Navy N3N 
are modified “old jobbers,” origin- 
ally used as primary training craft 
in World War II. Although com- 
posing the majority of present day 
applicators, they are no longer pro- 
duced and are difficult to obtain 
and maintain. 

The Ag-2 is probably the largest 
and most specialized of the appli- 
cator aircraft. It is specifically de- 
signed for large acreages as evi- 
denced by its payload capacity of 
thirty-five hundred pounds. It is 
presently operating around the 
world in such remote “hide-a-ways” 
as Peru and Mozambique. 

In Geneva, New York, the loca- 
tion of one of Cornell’s Agricultural 
Research Stations, fruit orchards 
have been subjected to a complete 
aerial spray and dust program. 

Results indicate excellent control 
of plant disease, especially of the 
fungus-caused apple scab. Results 
also indicate, however, that certain 
insect pests have managed to escape 
or perhaps tolerate the clouds of 
insecticides that settled around 
them. More needs to be known 
about the nature of these insects 
and more airplane practical insec- 
ticides need to be tested and de- 
veloped before final conclusions 
can be reached. 

States Dr. Wolly, “Insect con- 
trol looks promising, although 
more specific research is needed in 
order to obtain adequate data 
needed for effective recommenda- 
tions.” 

Seventy-five percent of the sweet 
corn in the Hudson River Valley is 
at present sprayed by airplane. One 
of the major problems in obtaining 
marketable sweet corn is to control 
the corn ear worm. 

Eggs are deposited on the silks 
when the corn is in the silking 
stage, the ear worm eggs hatch in 
two days under high temperatures. 
If a heavy rain occurs during the 
spray season, the ground is too 
muddy to support heavy ground 
spray rigs. 

This leaves only two alternatives: 
dust by hand, a tedious—not to 
mention soggy—experience, or dust 
by air. Consequently seventy-five 
percent of the sweet corn is sprayed 
by airplane. 

A news item for fishermen, hunt- 
ers, and southern livestock men: 
blackflies can now be safely and 
effectively controlled by aerial 
- Spray programs. 
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Anybody who has ever done any 
fishing or hunting in the moun- 
tains as probably still cursing at 
the voracious Adirondack Black- 
fly. It is a viscious biting insect 
that is feared by fishermen and 
hunter alike. 

There is one case reported of a 
fisherman being so severly attacked 
by the blackfly that he threw his 
fishpole to the winds and dove into 
the stream, staying submerged for 
a number of hours and breathing 
with the aid of a reed. 

In the southern states another 
species of blackfly, the Buffalo 
Gnat, makes life miserable for live- 
stock. Records tell of horses and 
mules that have not only been kill- 
ed from removal of blood to the 
point of death, but also smothered 
by large numbers of gnats packed 
in their nostrils and air passages. 

Previously, control was difficult. 
Treating streams in which the flies 
breed with insecticides killed the 
blackfly larvae but also killed 
everything else. However, when the 
insecticide is applied from an air- 
plane, the concentration of the 
chemical in the stream is so low 
that only the larvae are destroyed. 

Many other insect pests have 
been controlled by this formidable 
opponent from the skies. Mosquitos, 
fire ants, bark beetles and other 
vector pests are among those partly 
or wholly stopped in their tracks. 
Previous control was limiting, if 





not impossible, because only a 
small area could be covered. With 
the advent of aerial application, 
acres could be covered with a mini- 
mum of time, insecticide, and labor. 

But all is not quiet on the aerial 
insecticide front. Dissension exists 
between the conservationist and the 
entomologist of the actual benefits 
of aerial spray programs. 

The conservationists argue as 
follows. “Sure, aerial spray pro- 
grams execute an excellent job of 
insect pest control, but their sprays 
are also toxic to much of our wild- 
life. Rabbits, birds, and other small 
animals of obvious game and esthe- 
tic importance are being popped 
down the tubes along with mosqui- 
tos and bark beetles.” 

The following is a_ statement 
made by an entomologist working 
in this area. “Maybe a few animals 
are destroyed, but which is more 
important; saving a thousand acres 
of valuable timber, or letting a few 
birds and squirrels live?” 

And so the controversy continues. 
Perhaps agreement can be reached 
by the development of a species- 
specific insecticide—one that will 
destroy only the desired pest. In 
other words, kill the bug, keep the 
bird. 

The future of aerial application 
is none-the-less bright. Never be- 
fore has man had the potential of 
controlling the onslaughts of insect 
pests as is now possible. 


A Transland Ag-2 Agricultural and Forestry Plane equipped for dust and spray work, 
the Ag-2 can carry up to 3500 pounds of pay load. 


Transland Aircraft 































































































































































































THE HILL DRUG STORE 


408 College Avenue 
> 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For Mother's Day 


Whitman's, Schraffts, Candy 
Cupboard Chocolates 


Chanel - Helena Rubinstein 
Yardley - Coty Perfumes 
Colognes 


° 
Open Until Midnite 


every weekday 


for your convenience 


° 


2 Free Deliveries Daily Ith. 3479 


Remember that corsage 
for your Spring Weekend 


orchids 
gardenias 
roses 
carnations 
BS Euchris Lilies 
also 


boutonnieres 


HUNTINGTON GARDENS 


On the Slaterville Road 
Call Ithaca 3486 


Send Flowers by wire for Mother's Day 








N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc. 


How do the various diamond cuts look when set into the 
engagement ring? This plate shows four favorites: top, left: 
small brilliant in a square, illusion-type setting. A true 
solitare or single stone; no side diamonds. Top, right: 
fashionable emerald cut diamond with tapered baguette 
sidestones. Bottom, left: brilliant (round) diamond in classic 
four-prong setting, sometimes called Tiffany type. Bottom, 
right: marquise center stone with very long tapered 
baguettes on either side. 


Tips 
On Diamond Buying 


Most couples who marry have engagement 
diamonds. Countless numbers of these 
gems are sold. But, jewelers say most people 
don’t know what they are buying. With 
these few tips you can be a more intelligent 
shopper. 


by Brenda L. Dervin ’60 


HE diamond you may soon buy for an engage- 

ment has a long story behind it. In fact, the story 
began back about 270 A.D. when the first royal dia- 
mond was recorded in the annals of history. Every 
since, men and women have spent accumulative for- 
tunes for these gems. 

In our society today, 85 per cent of the couples 
who marry have engagement diamonds. And, this 
doesn’t even begin to include the many gems made for 
thousands of men and women every year. 

But, as one jeweler says, “it is surprising how 
little the buyer knows about what he is buying when 
it comes to diamonds.” 

What is a diamond, anyway? Webster states that 
it is a “native, crystallized form of carbon”—the same 
element as graphite, but certainly very different. 

A diamond, continues Webster, is “highly valued 
when transparent.” But, over 80 per cent of all dia- 
monds mined are no good for jewelry and are used 
in industry. Many of these industrial diamonds are no 
more transparent than mud and no more attractive. 

The remaining diamonds—the 20 per cent worth 
making into gems — are not easy to get to. In 
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South Africa’s diamond coast 20 
tons of rock and gravel has to be 
mined to get two carats of dia- 
monds fit to use in jewelry. By the 
time these two carats are cut and 
polished there will be only one 
carat of finished gems. 

The dictionary also says that 
diamonds are the hardest substance 
known. Yet, contrary to opinion, a 
diamond can be injured, being split 
four ways across its surface in much 
the same way wood can be split 
along its grain. 

Yet, even though Webster can 
give you a start, he doesn’t tell you 
how to buy diamonds and what to 
look for. And, that’s what’s im- 
portant to the buyer because dia- 
monds are valued not only because 
of their beauty but because of their 





resale value. The resale value de- 
pends on the quality of the dia- 
mond you purchase. 

A jeweler will be the first to tell 
you that even though you could 
probably never be an expert in the 
diamond trade, you can learn 
enough to buy intelligently. 

Generally, the jeweler lists four 
qualities that affect the price of 
diamonds and that buyers should 
know about. These are: carat 
weight, color, clarity, and cut. 

Carat weight is the most familiar 
to most buyers. A carat is a unit 
of weight—not an overall size. A 
one carat gem weighs 200 milli- 
grams. In the round cut called a 
briliant, it is about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. 

Of course, the more carats there 


N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc. 


These are the popular cuts for the bethrothal solitaire (single stone) and the 
arrangement of their top facets. 1) Emerald cut, so called because it was first a 
favorite for colored stones, especially emeralds. 58 facets. 2) Round cut called 
brilliant. Many fancy cuts are variations of the brilliant, which gives the maximum 
glitter through its 58 facets. 3) Oval cut; a revival based on the brilliant. 4) Pear 
or pendeloque. Also used as a drop diamond on a neck chain. 5) Marquise (mar- 
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KEYS) diamond; makes a slenderizing ring. 6) Heart-shaped diamond. 
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Baker Lumber 
Ithaca 49927 
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505 Third St. 































are in a stone, the higher the price. 
But, two diamonds of equal size 
may vary a lot in price because of 
color, clarity, and cut. 

Diamonds come in many beauti- 
ful shades—red, pink, lilac, green, 
blue, a fine deep yellow, and dark 
coffee-brown. With most of these 
fancy colors, even the faintest tinge 
makes the diamond a rarity. But, 
with the yellows and the browns 
only the deepest shades are con- 
sidered fancy. 





The degrees of diamond colors 
are so many that only an expert 
can tell their real value. This is 
true even with the clear white dia- 
monds that most buyers prefer. 

There are no uniform terms used 
on a national scale to describe the 
colors. So, a jeweler usually de- 
velops his own scale because it is 
an aid in selling. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
does set some standards particularly 
in regard to the term “blue-white.” 
Actually, a diamond that can be 
legally advertised as “blue-white” 
under the FTC rules is so rare that 
the average buyer couldn’t even 
consider it. 

Unfortunately, however, many 
jewelers have used the term to 
mean a fine clear stone. This use 


See: 


409 College Ave. 


For the Finest 
Spring Weekend 


Corsage 


Lounsbery Flowers 


we wire flowers anywhere 


has caused so much confusion that 
the Better Business Bureau now 
states that merchants who co-oper- 
ate do not use the term “blue- 
white.” 

Although the buyer can’t esti- 
mate the value of a diamond’s color, 
he can get an indication of the 
gem’s full shade by looking side- 
ways through the thickest part of 
the stone. 

After color, the buyer is con- 
cerned with clarity — how nearly 
flawless the diamond is. Again, the 
Federal Trade Commission states 
that a diamond may not be sold as 
perfect if it shows any inclusions to 
a trained eye when magnified ten 
times. 

What the diamond trade calls an 
“inclusion” is just a flaw that na- 
ture put into the stone. One tiny 
flaw doesn’t affect the beauty of 
the stone and will lower the price 
very little. Of course, the more 
flaws in a stone, the lower the price. 
However, if you buy a diamond 
that has a flaw in it, the flaw 
doesn’t lower its resale value. 

Finally, the fourth quality by 
which jewelers judge diamonds is 
cut — the most important of all. 
You can have a flawless stone of 
beautiful color and if it is not well- 
cut, it wil not possess maximum 


brilliance. 


The word “cut” is used two ways 
in the diamond trade. First, it ap- 
plies to the proportions and pre- 
cision with which the facets are 
placed. This is what a jeweler re- 
fers to when he says a stone is 
“well-cut.” 


On a diamond there are a series 
of flat planes or facets. The largest 
on the top is the “table” and direct- 
ly oposite is the smallest, the 
“culet.” This is where the diamond 
comes to a point on the underside. 
Many diamonds, however, are cut 
without a culet. 


With the culet, most standard 
shapes have 58 facets. A diamond 
that is well-made must have each 
facet in each series identical to 
every other in that series. At the 
corner, the facets must meet the 
joining facets exactly. 


The girdle—the widest part of 
the stone and the line where the top 
meets the bottom of the diamond— 
must not be either too wide nor too 
thin and must have no rough spots. 
The culet, if the stone has one, 
must be centered. 

In addition to being symmetrical, 
the facets must be placed at very 
exact angles. The brilliance of the 
diamond depends on the angle of 
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the facets to each other and their 
relative size. 

Modern cutting is 
knowledge of how a 
handles light. 

When light enters a properly cut 
diamond, it is reflected from facet 
to facet and comes back through 
the top in a blaze. 


based on 
diamond 


In a stone that is too deep, much 
of the light is reflected to opposite 
facets at the wrong angle to return 
through the top and is lost through 
* the sides. 


In a shallow stone, much of the 
light is lost as it fails to be reflect- 
ed at all and leaks out the bottom. 


\ 


Because older diamonds were not 
cut according to the modern tech- 
niques they often aren’t worth as 
much. However, an older diamond 
can be recut at a reasonable cost 
and although the gem will weigh 
less it will look larger because it is 
more brilliant. 
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The second use of the word “cut” 
refers to the shape into which the 
gem is cut—brilliant, marquise, and 
so on. Shape does not affect the 
price of a stone because fashion 
trends have little affect on the costs. 

An emerald cut, under 3/4 carat, 
costs less than a round because the 
cutter can save more material when 
cutting the emerald. In larger sizes, 
the emerald cut will cost a little 
more than a brilliant because a 
rough diamond that will cut into 
a well-shaped, good quality emerald 
is rarer and more expensive. 

In adition to the major shapes, 
jewelers also carry tapered bagu- 
ettes or “sticks of diamonds”; bul- 
lets, which are baguettes pointed at 
one end; half-moons, almost like a 
brilliant sliced in half; triangles; 
kites; and many others. 

When you are choosing a dia- 
mond shape, the best rule is prob- 
ably the one most jewelers offer— 
what looks best on you is best! 

But, when you are considering 
shape, you must also consider the 
setting for it keeps the stone in 
place and away from harm. 

The most popular setting has 
been yellow gold since grand- 
mother’s time. However, nowadays, 
white gold costs the same and en- 
hances the white lights of the stone. 


116 N. Aurora St. 
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We carry the finest in gifts and cards 


Turk Costume Jewelry 
Artificial Flowers from Italy and France 


MOTHER’S DAY CARDS 


Dobern Gift and Card Shop 
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DAIRY BAR RESTAURANT 


Community Corners 
CARRY OUT SERVICE 


' Specializing in Beef Bar-B-Q 
French Fries & Shakes 


Open every day, including Sun. 9 A.M. - 10 P.M. 





In fact, white gold is often placed 
around the stone even when the 
ring band is yellow gold. 

Platinum is the most precious 
and strongest setting. For this rea- 
son, most large diamonds are set 
in plantinum rings for maximum 
safety. 

When you buy a diamond you 
not only have to consider the set- 
ting, but the four c’s—carat, color, 
clarity, and cut, along with the 
price. The best advice any jeweler 
will give you is that when you plar 
on buying decide whether you want 
size or quality. 

For the same price, you can get 
a big, bold stone of lower quality 
and color or you can get a smaller, 
more perfect stone. 

The larger stone may have flaws 
that can’t be seen by the naked eye 
or its tint may not be the clearest 
white. Yet, if well-cut, the diamond 
will be sparkling and beautiful. For 
the same money, however, you may 
prefer a smaller gem that can be 
mounted to enhance its size. 
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Thinking of making your 
living quarters a home? 


Floor Covering Will Do It 


Vinyl and rubber tile 
Linoleum 

Rubber and cocao matting 
Stair treads 


Ithaca Floor Covering 
407 Taughannock Blvd. 








fora PIZZA 
that’s A Treat — 


GO TO JOE’S on Buffalo Street 


602 W. Buffalo St. Phone 4-9039 





Sterling Silver 
Cornell 
Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon 


$3.30 Tax Incl. 
Vis Aids 


PATTEN’S JEWELERS 


306 E. State St. 
Ithaca, N.Y. Tel. 4-1562 


Mail and Phone Orders Filled 


Is Your Car Committing 


MUFFLER MURDER? 


Have a new muffler installed 


Glenn’s Sinclair Station 


coffin. 


329 College Ave. 


Ithaca 4-9176 
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The Risk That Worked 


Considered a risky business at its beginning, GLF is now 


the largest purchasing coop in the world . . . and it probably 


has the longest name. 


ARLY in 1920, the Boards of 

Directors of the Grange, Dairy- 
men’s League, and the Farm Bureau 
Federation met to try to establish 
a cooperative for buying farm feeds. 
Farm cooperatives at that time 
were a risky business and failures 
were more the rule than the ex- 
ception. Nevertheless, after days 
of debate the representatives of the 
three organizations decided to go 
ahead with the new coop. 

If length of name meant success 
surely this new organization would 
succeed, because each group had 
insisted that its name be repre- 
sented. The result was the Coopera- 
tive Grange League Federation Ex- 
change, Incorporated. This title, 
however, was quickly shortened to 
GLF. 

GLF succeeded where the others 
had failed. Today, GLF is the larg- 


est purchasing cooperative in the 





by W. Stephen Middaugh ’62 


Cornell Professor E. S. Savage and 
others were proclaiming the bene- 
fits of scientifically controlled feed- 
ing rations. Farmers interested in 
following these practices were un- 
able to because they could not buy 
feed with known contents. 

Farmers wanted feed with the 
contents labeled on the bag—‘‘open 
formula feed.” This demand is what 
actually sparked GLF. 

The Grange Exchange, GLF’s 
immediate predecessor, had hired a 
mill to manufacture open formula 
feed. The mill was forced to dis- 
continue making the then unheard 
of open formula feed. With no 
capital to build its own mill, the 
Grange Exchange failed. 

GLF might also have failed for 
lack of capital if it hadn’t been for 
the enthusiastic work of H. E. Bab- 
cock, then a professor of marketing 
at Cornell. 


Modern bulk lime spreader. GLF created the first of its kind. 


world. 

GLF now has 118,000 farmer- 
members and an annual business 
of $392 million in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. GLF still 
fulfills its original purpose of serv- 
ing the economic interests of its 
members by supplying them with 
vocational farm production supplies 
and providing a market for some 
of their farm products. 

Before GLF was organized, 
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In the first weeks of GLF’s exist- 


ence, the Board of Directors hired 


Babcock to sell 200,000 shares of 


stock at five dollars a share—in one 
month! 
Babcock rented an office, hired 


secretaries, scheduled money-raising 


meetings, and kept up a frenzy of 
activity from early morning to late 


at night. Within three weeks, 36,000 


farmers had purchased $878,000 
worth of stock. This was “an un- 
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heard of accomplishment in those 
days and a healthy one at any 
time,” said Mrs. Emilie T. Hall in 
her biography of Babcock. 

After his selling success, Professor 
Babcock returned to teaching at 
Cornell. 

GLF was still struggling when, 
in 1922, the Board of Directors 
again approached Babcock and 
asked him to become general mana- 
ger. Seeing the challenge and feel- 
ing some obligation to the farmers 
to whom he had sold stock, Bab- 
cock took the job. 

Writing in American Agricultur- 
ist, Ed Eastman, a long time friend 
of Babcock, said he “was more re- 
sponsible than any other individual 
for laying the foundation for the 
organization [GLF] that it is 
today.” 

Soon, GLF was not only supply- 
ing open formula feed, but also 
branching out into quality seed and 
and fertilizers. 

During its early years, as today, 
GLF worked closely with Cornell 
in trying to offer its members the 
latest and best supplies. GLF 
brought many “firsts” to its mem- 
bers which, today, can be found 
throughout agriculture. 


Superphosphate was introduced 
by GLF in 1932. GLF also created 
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102 W. State St. 
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the first bulk lime spreader which 
was a real novelty in its day. GLF 
was the first supplier in the U.S. 
to put out fertilizer in paper bags. 

Although GLF’s start was not 
much different from that of many 
coops which failed, GLF has grown 
bigger and more ’influencial than 
originally thought possible. By con- 
stantly improving its products and 
offering them to farmers at reason- 
able prices, GLF has climbed to the 
pinnacle of the purchasing coop 
world. 

Even though GLF is larger than 
many corporate businesses, it is still 
a farmer cooperative. The main 
difference between a coop and a 
corporation is that the corporation’s 
purpose is to secure the best possi- 
ble return (profit) for the owner’s 
investment. 

A coop, on the other hand, re- 
turns only a fixed rate of interest 
on capital and returns the profits 
to the users on the basis of the 
amount of use made of the coop. 
These returns are called patronage 
refunds. 

At GLF, patronage refunds are 
given only to those users who are 
members. One must be a farmer 
and own one or more shares of 
stock to become a member. This is 
not difficult because one share costs 
only five dollars. At present the ma- 
jority of G.L.F.’s members own only 
one share of stock. 

Because GLF pays an attractive 
six percent on its common stock, 
non-farmers might like to invest. 
Membership, however, is not open 
to non-farmer investors, which 
keeps the coop entirely in the con- 
trol of the farmers. Every stock- 
holder has one vote no matter how 
much stock he owns. 

Many people feel that GLF, as 
a coop, has an unfair advantage 
over competing businesses because 
coops are exempt from Federal In- 
come Tax. This is not true for GLF. 

In order to be exempt from taxes, 
the coop must keep accurate rec- 
ords of every sale, including the 
ten cents for a pack of seeds at a 
lawn and garden store. 

To avoid the tremendous amount 
of book work, GLF does not apply 
for the exemption and, for example, 
paid over $2 million in taxes in 
1958-59 at the same rate as its 
competitors. 

Many farmers who are members 
of GLF are really members of two 
GLF coops. This is due to the fact 
that GLF has about 230 service 
stores. These stores are coops them- 
selves. Farmers served by these 
stores not only vote and share prof- 


its in the central GLF located in 
Ithaca, but also in their local coops. 

Areas not served by the coop 
stores obtain GLF products from 
one of GLF’s 317 agent buyers 

The petroleum division of GLF 
developed from the wide-spread use 
of machinery and has expanded 
until, at present, it distributes al- 
most 140 million gallons of gasoline 
and heating fuels a year. 





H. E. Babcock GLF 


When, in 1959, GLF saw the need 
for low cost group health, accident, 
and life insurance it set up its 
Members’ Group Insurance Plan. 
This returns no profit to GLF, but 
according to GLF officials, it has 
been responsible in a large part for 
the increase of 3,000 in GLF mem- 
bership in 1959. 

For its own benefit and the bene- 
fit of its members, GLF owns part 
or all of a number of businesses. 
The Grange League Federation In- 
surance Company, a separate cor- 
poration, is owned entirely by GLF 
to insure its own property. 

GLF is part owner of a fertilizer 
manufacturing firm, a seed business, 
and Empire Livestock Marketing 
Cooperative. Thirty-nine percent of 
the common stock of Mohawk Air- 
lines is owned by GLF. 

A large part of the P&C Food 
Chain, which GLF originally set up 
as part of its business, is now 
owned by GLF. GLF is “also part 
owner of the Texas City Refining 
Company, from which it gets a 
large portion of its petroleum. 

At present, GLF is turning its 
interest toward marketing farmers’ 
commodities. Already doing a siz- 
able portion of the egg, grain and 
bean marketing of members, GLF 
is, according to public statements, 

“exploring other marketing areas in 
an effort to strengthen farmers’ 
marketing position.” 

GLF’s growth has not stopped. 
While observing its 40th anniver- 
sary this year, GLF is looking for 
more ways to serve its farmer- 
members better. 
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SPRING WEEKEND 


FABULOUS FIFTIES 
on May 13 don’t miss 


DANCE 9:30-1:30 BARTON HALL 


“‘Moonlight on Waikiki” 
featuring 
ELLIOT LAWRENCE 
and 


QUEEN CONTEST 


Be sure to see and hear on MAY 14 
JAZZ CONCERT 8:00 BARTON HALL 
starring 
LAMBERT, HENDRICKS, AND ROSS 
COZY COLE 


Plus more 

OCTAGON—" Kiss Me Kate’’—May 13 at 8:00, May 14 at 8:30 
CDC—" School for Husbands’’—May 12-15 at 8:00 

MIC JAZZ DANCE—May 14 from 11:15-2:30 Ivy Room 
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Chops with the biggest..priced with the lowest! 


McCormick” No. 15 owners report amazing 40-ton-an-hour chopping in heavy corn! 


The low-cost No. 15 has proved it can chop 30 tons an 
hour in hay . . . 40 tons of silage in heavy corn! And it 
doesn’t take much figuring to show that the McCormick 
No. 15 gives you a big 60% bonus in chopping power 
over any other rig of the same price... actually out- 
does several well-known choppers costing $1,000 more! 


With its 6-knife, lawn-mower-type cutter head, the 
rugged No. 15 slices the crop 6,000 times every minute. 


a cee ok Fs ee bi hi - be S 
King of all flywheel-type field harvesters— McCormick 
No. 36! It. eats through heavy corn at a 45-ton-an-hour pace... 
chops 35 tons of grass silage in only 60 minutes! Crop is force-fed 
into heavyweight, 44-inch-diameter cutter head, then chopped with 
tremendous slice-through power. Quick-mounted 72-inch cutter bar, 
row unit, and hay pickup equip it for any crop. 


You can feed it with any of three quick-change harvest- 
ing units: (1) row-crop unit, (2) 60-inch cutter bar, 
(3) 54-inch hay pickup. Each unit is designed to force- 
feed cutter head at big-tonnage rates. New 9-knife 
cutter head for the No. 15 gives you 50% more chop- 
ping power... lets you drive faster in light crops. 


If your tractor is 2-3-plow size or bigger, you’re all 
set to chop corn or hay silage with the husky, low-cost 
McCormick No. 15. 


Try it! Find out for yourself that a McCormick 
chopper that’s priced with the lowest can chop with 
the biggest! 


See your IH dealer for chopper demonstration! Ask 
him to bring a McCormick field harvester to your farm. 
Find out how you can finish sooner, at less cost with 
McCormick forage equipment. Ask about the Income 
Purchase Plan which enables you to buy as you need, 
pay as you profit. Stop in today! 


Match your payments 
to your income 


See your 


INTERNATIONAL 
» HARVESTER dealer 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use — Farm Tractors and Equ:oment 


Twine ... Industrial Tractors ... Motor Trucks .. . Construction Equipment—General Cfficess 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 








